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TUESDAY,  MARCH  23,  1943 


QUESTION  BOX 


INFORMATION  J ROM 


How  test  leftover  seed? 

How  early  for  early  crops? 

Wood  ashes  instead  of  lime? 

.feow  save  shrubs  from  dogs  and  cats? 

Right  soil  for  carrots? 

Where  find  facts  on  clothes  moths? 


scientists  of  the 
U. S. Department  of 
Agriculture. 
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Now  that  spring  has  arrived  officially,  spring  questions  are  coming  in  thick 
and  fast — victory  garden  questions. . .questions  about  spring  f oods ....  questions 
about  clothes  moths... and  other  matters  that  concern  housewives  at  this  time  of 
year.    Answers  today  come  from  scientists  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Let's  start  out  with  a  few  garden  questions  and  then  go  on  to  the  others.  The 
first  letter  asks  about  using  seed  left  from  last  year.     The  letter  says;  "How  can 
I  test  seeds  to  find  out  if  they  are  too  old  to  grow?    I  ask  this  because  I  have 
some  vegetable  seeds  I  bought  last  year  but  did  not  plant.     I  should  like  to  use 
the  seed  this  year  if  it  is  still  good." 

Plant  scientists  offer  one  simple  way  to  test  seeds.     Moisten  a  paper  towel... 
lay  it  in  a  pan... and  lay  about  a  dozen  or  15  seeds  on  this  wet  paper  towel.  Then 
cover  with  another  wet  paper  towel.    Keep  the  paper  moist  and  in  a  warm  room  for  5 
to  10  days.     After  5  days  take  a  look  at  the  seeds... look  again  at  7  days... then 
again  at  10  days.     At  the  end  of  10  days  at  least  three-fourths  of  those  seeds 
should  have  sprouted  if  they  are  worth  planting.     If  three-fourths  of  them  have 
not  sprouted,  they  are  too  old.     Don't  try  to  use  them. 

Second  question;  "How  earlv  in  the  spring  can  I  plant  the  early  vegetables 
in  my  garden?" 

The  time  to  plant  the  earliest  vegetables  is  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  dry 
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enough  to  work.     Seven  early  vegetables  are  hardv  enough  to  stand  chilly  weather, 
even  a  little  frost.     These  7  earliest  vegetables  are:  lettuce,  onions,  peas,  -po- 
tatoes, spinach,  turnips  and  early  cabbage  plants.     These  can  go  into  the  ground, 
as  early  as  4  to  6  weeks  before  the  date  of  the  last  frost  in  your  locality.  Find 
out  from  your  county  agent. .. State  college... or  gardening  neighbors  the  date  of  the 
last  in  your  part  of  the  country.     Then  get  out  your  calendar  and  count  back  4  to 
6  weeks  from  that  frost-free  date.     This  will  give  you  the  date  when  you  are  safe 
in  putting  in  these  7  earliest  vegetables.    A  couple  or  3  weeks  later  you  can  put 
in  more  beets,  more  peas,  more  lettuce,  carrots,  chard,  mustard, 
parsnips  and  radishes.    All  these  vegetables  do  well  in  cool  weather. 

Now  a  question  about  lime  and  wood  ashes.     This  letter  says;  "We  burned  a 
great  deal  of  hard  wood  during  the  past  winter  and  saved  the  ashes  because  our 
neighbor  assured  us  they  were  valuable  for  the  garden.     Will  you  tell  me  if  our 
neighbor  is  correct  in  saying  that  we  can  use  wood  ashes  in  place  of  lime  in  the 
garden?" 

Your  neighbor  is  right.    Ashes  produced  by  burning  hardwood,  like  oak  and 
hickory,  contain  some  lime  and  may  also  contain  as  much  as  7  percent  potash.  For 
this  reason  hardwood  ashes  are  valuable  as  garden  fertilizers.     The  ashes  you  have 
saved  probably  will  supply  all  the  lime  your  garden  needs.     Most  fertile  garden 
soil  needs  only  a  little  lime.    Apply  the  wood  ashes  in  the  spring  when  you  dig  up 
the  garden.     Be  sure  to  mix  them  thoroughly  with  the  soil.     Don't  use  more  than  5© 
pounds  of  dry  unleached  ashes  for  a  garden  30  by  50  feet  in  size. 

Now  for  an  inquiry  about  protecting  garden  shrubs  against  dogs  and  cats.  The 
letter  says;  "Last  year  dogs  and  cats  in  our  neighborhood  damaged  many  of  my  fruit 
bushes  as  well  as  some  of  my  small  every  greens  and  ornamental  shrubs.     Is  there 
any  way. ..beside  building  a  fence... that  I  can  keep  them  away?    I  thought  perhaps 
some  kind  of  spray  might  discourage  them." 


You  can  keep  dogs  and  cats  away  from  shrubbery  by  spraying  the  shrubs  with  a 
dilute  nicotine  sulphate  mixture.     The  spray  is  not  only  harmless  to  the  plants, 
but  actually  helpful  since  it  repels  insects  as  well  as  animals.     You  can  use  the 
nicotine  sulphate  so  thinly  that  people  cannot  smell  it,  but  the  sensitive  noses 
of  dogs  and  other  animals  will  get  it  quickly  enough — and  find  it  so  unpleasant 
that  they  will  keep  away.     A  gallon  of  water  needs  only  1  and  a  half  teaspoons  of 
the  commercial  nicotine  sulphate. 

Now  for  a  question  about  carrots.     Here  is  a  letter  that  says:     "We  plan  to 
grow  a  lot  of  carrots  in  our  garden  this  year.     They  are  a  favorite  vegetable  with 
the  family.  .. .and  I  know  they  are  rich  in  vitamin  A,  so  very  good  for  the  children. 
Do  carrots  need  any  particular  kind  of  soil  to  grow  well?" 

Plant  scientists  answer  that  carrots  do  best  on  sandy  loam  and  peat  soil, 
Isut  they  will  grow  well  on  almost  any  garden  soil  if  it  is  fertile,  moist,  loose  and 
free  from  clods  and  stones.     Fortunately,  carrots  are  one  of  the  crops  you  can  grow 
early  and  late... they  are  good  to  eat  raw  or  cooked. ..you  can  preserve  them  for 
winter  by  storing  or  canning. 

Now  to  answer  a  letter  on  a  different  sort  of  spring  question.     A  woman  who 
has  moved  into  an  old  house  says  she  is  having  a  terrible  time  with  clothes  moths. 
She  asks  where  she  can  get  complete  information  on  dealing  with  moths'. 

The  answer  is  a  leaflet  published  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.     The  leaflet  is  called  simply  "Clothes  Moths."     It  is  free.  A 
postcard  addressed  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  will 
bring  a  copy  to  anyone  who  wants  it. 

That  completes  the  questions  for  today. 


